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PREVIEW 


PRESIDENT MASON A. 
STRATTON announces 
that two of the nation’s 
leaders in education will 
be on his Monday after- 
noon, Feb. 28, program. 
They are Dr. Edgar 
Doudna, Secretary, Board 
of Regents of Normal 
Schools, Madison, Wis- 
consin and Dr. Paul 
Hanna, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California. The New 
Jersey Elementary Princi- 
pals Association is spon- 
soring the Tuesday after- 
noon, March 1, program. 


OF 


THE A. A. S. A. and D. 
E. S. P. have made special 
arrangements for those 
who wish to visit Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and 
New York as they come 
and go from the conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. Spe- 
cial helps can be had in 
Washington at the Na- 
tional Education Associa- 
tion Building; in Phila- 
delphia at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel; and in 
New York at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. 


EVENTS 


THE SECOND Confer- 
ence on Elementary Edu- 
cation sponsored by the 
D. E. S. P. will be held at 
N. Y. U., Washington 
Square, N. Y. C., July 1- 
15, 1938. 

Read Dean Withers an- 
nouncements on pp. 68 
and 69 and be sure to fill 
out application blank on 
page 94 and send in im- 
mediately if you wish a 
reservation at the Prince 
George Hotel. 
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Second Annual Conference On Elementary Education 


Dean, John W. Withers, School of Education, 
New York University, New York City 


July 1-15, 1938 


When—The Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education Association announces the 
Second Annual Conference on Elementary Education. It 
will be held in New York from Saturday, July 1, to Friday, 
July 15, under the joint auspices of this D.E.S.P. and the 
School of Education of New York University. Following 
the first conference held at the University of Michigan, Miss 
Pinkston wrote: “The conference on Elementary Education 
was history-making and its effects will be far-reaching.” 

Subjects To Be Considered—‘“The American School 
in Transition” is the central theme of the Second Confer- 
ence. There will be assemblies of the entire group with lectures by prominent 
American educators on The American Scene, The School in a Changing Society, 
Philosophy of the New School, and Administration of the School in Transition. 

There will be several sectional groups formed to consider the problems which 
last year’s group indicated they wished to have treated later. Indeed the modal 
problems suggested in the questionnaire study, made at the conclusion of the 
first conference, will be matters with which the Second Conference will deal 
chiefly. Among them will be various problems concerning the pupil, the teacher, 
the curriculum, evaluation, etc. Opportunity will be provided for each sectional 
group to report its thinking to the entire group. 

Special Privileges—The mornings will be devoted mainly to the profes- 
sional conferences. In the afternoon, in addition to continuation of informal 
professional discussion, provision will be made for cultural and professional 
excursions. If the group so desires, arrangements will be made for observations 
in children’s courts, settlement houses, W.P.A. educational projects, summer 
play schools under the sponsorship of the Child Study Association, and regular 
elementary schools open during the summer season. 

As for the evenings—group socials, symphonies, band concerts, fifty-cent opera, 
theatre—in a word, anything an individual or small group wishes. A staff mem- 
ber of the University will devote his entire time to supervising the afternoon and 
evening programs which, by the way, will be developed by the group after 
arrival in New York City. 

Instructors—The regular staff of the Elementary Education Department 
of the School of Education will serve as coordinators of the various sectional 
meetings. Elementary education specialists from all parts of the country will 
be invited to speak and to lead discussion during the two-week period. A com- 
plete announcement of personnel will be made inthe February issue of The 
National Elementary Principal. 

Housing Accommodations—tThe entire group will be accommodated at 
the Prince George Hotel. In addition to the regular facilities available to all 
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patrons of the hotel—including lounges, roof gardens, conference rooms, etc.— 
the group will have a large and comfortable social room for its exclusive use. 
Weekly rates for rooms follow: Single rooms, $11.20; double rooms (twin 
beds), $17.50, or $8.75 per person; double rooms (double beds), $15.75, or 
$7.88 per person. 

It is recommended that the group should not, in advance, commit itself to 
eating meals in the hotel. However, for those who wish to know the hotel rates 
for meals, they follow: breakfast only, $.40 a day; breakfast and dinner, $1.40 
a day; three meals, $2.00 a day. These dining room rates are as of November 1, 
1937, and might change somewhat if costs rise much. 

Tuition—The University fee for those who do not wish college credit is 
$15.00. The University fee for those who wish to secure two points of college 


credit is $22.00. 


(See page 94 for application blank for hotel reservation. ) 





A Library Aladdin Lamp For The Classroom 


Carter Alexander, Library Professor, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 


Any elementary teacher and her pupils can greatly increase 
their power if they will make and use a certain library 
Aladdin lamp. In the old tale, the slaves of the original 
lamp would serve only the person who knew what it was 
good for and how to rub it. 

The library lamp meant here will give the teacher and 
her pupils tremendous new power over the library materials 
they need. So great is this advantage that it can be fairly 
likened to the power enjoyed by the understanding possessor 
of the original Aladdin lamp. But to render such service, 
this lamp must be properly made, understood, and used. 
Fortunately, it is easy for the classroom teacher and her pupils to meet all three 
specifications. 

What is this wonderful library lamp? It is a particular kind of simple card 
file which the teacher and her pupils can readily set up and use. This article 
tells how to make and use it so that she and they may set its slaves and also 
other library genii to working for them. 

The basic idea of this card file is that it should contain at least one card 
entry for every item of library materials that the teacher and her pupils need 
during the year. Each entry should give at least the name of the item, often its 
author, and always exactly where it can be secured for use. Sometimes a card 
may well contain an evaluation by pupils or be followed by cards giving several 
such evaluations. Example: Whether pupils like or dislike Five Little Peppers 
And How They Grew. 

The instant the classroom teacher goes beyond the required texts, she needs a 
great variety of library materials that will regularly be housed or shelved in a 
large number of places. She certainly needs various reference books such as an 
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almanac, wholes or parts of many other kinds of books, periodicals, maps, pictures, 
clippings, pamphlets, advertising booklets, timetables, silent films, audio-visual 
films, music records, and the like. These will be shelved normally in various 
places, some in her classroom, others in some other teacher’s room, the school 
library, the public library, the homes of her pupils, or the home libraries of 
people who will lend them a short time for school use. As soon as she undertakes 
a project or an activity program, the number and variety of library materials 
she and her pupils need for successful and happy experiences, become forbiddingly 
large. Suitable card entries, properly classified and indexed, will, however, 
quickly put all these items at the finger tips of her and her pupils. 

For the books that stay regularly in the teacher’s own classroom, there will 
be needed for each whole book, an author card, a title card, and a subject card, 
Good forms for these three cards can be found in any book or pamphlet on 
school libraries, or the school or public librarian may be consulted. The three 
cards are necessary because both teacher and pupil will sometimes remember a 
book by author and sometimes by title. They will always wish a pertinent book 
or chapter called to mind under a subject in which they are interested. All 
three cards should have the call number and author-name data for first letters, 
if any, that are on the book. This is because the book will regularly be shelved 
by the use of such symbols. In any event, each card should show exactly where 
that book is to be found in the classroom. Examples: “Fiction shelf”; “right 
side of teacher’s desk’’; “left side of top shelf in second cupboard.” For a book 
having duplicate copies, only one card of each kind needs to be made out, but it 
should show the number of copies available. The classroom shelves for library 
materials should be labeled in any convenient way for the different kinds of 
materials and the card classroom location entries should correspond to this 
labeling. 


Books in other teachers’ classrooms, and in the general school or public libraries, 
will ordinarily need only one subject card each, but al! three cards can be made 
out for any books where it seems a help. This subject card should have all call 
number data, if any, just where the book stays regularly, any other information 
necessary for locating it quickly in that place, and information as to where the 
book will be found in the classroom while it is there. A paper clip on this 
subject card is a convenient way of showing that the book is in the classroom 
as long as the clip is on its card. 

Any other library materials will usually need only subject cards and will 
seldom have any call number data. But their cards need accurate data to show 
where they may be found at all times, just as with the books in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Many of the most valuable entries will be what librarians call ‘“‘analyticals,” 
references to parts of a book obtained by analyzing it. Examples: The card for 
the page of colored flags in the big dictionary to go under the subject heading of 
“Flags”; a certain poem on Hallowe’en from a book of poems to be carded 
under the obvious subject heading. 

The cards should be filed in one alphabetical arrangement, with suitable 
guides giving letters of the alphabet and all important subject heads. Any de- 
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sirable classification by main heads and subheads is easily possible and can be 
changed as experience warrants. 

This card file is completely flexible and can quickly adjust to any new needs 
of teacher and pupils. Since it carries all call numbers for books under any 
system used by the school or public libraries, it easily fits in with any cataloging 
employed by librarians with whom the teacher cooperates. 


The equipment needed for this card file is little and inexpensive. Cards 3 x 5 
inches, guides for such size whose tabs run a third or half way across, and a tray 
or filing case are about all that is needed. Regular library cards with a hole and 
a filing case with a rod are best, since with such, when a drawer is upset, the 
cards stay in place. But these are not absolutely necessary and plain cards and a 
file without a rod are much cheaper, especially at the ten-cent stores... 


Setting up and using such a card file will in the long run make the use of 
library materials much easier for the teacher, especially in subsequent years. 
Most of the work can be done by pupils with great educational value for them. 
Moreover, making and keeping up the file meets two of the highest requirements 
for a good activity. It is a thoroly real community (classroom) service. It 
immediately benefits the individual. 

Pupils who make up, add to, and use such a card file will receive the very 
best training in how to locate and use library materials effectively. Specifically, 
they will surely learn how to find things arranged alphabetically, something they 
must know if they are to use library materials. They will learn how to use a 
library card catalog, the only place in which they can find what materials are 
available on a given subject. (If they look at the books on any library shelf, they 
will at any one time see only the least useful ones, since the best will always be 
out in use.) They will learn how to find instantly and replace properly and 
promptly, any library materials they may need. They will learn how to go ahead 
by themselves in using library materials, something they must be able to do after 
they have left the teacher. 


If any elementary school principal can induce his teachers to make and use 
Aladdin lamps for their classrooms, one outcome is certain. They and their 
pupils will soon wonder how they ever got along before without the power of 
the library genii that such a lamp will put at their instant call. 





ATTENTION ENROLMENT CHAIRMEN 
Wednesday, March 2, 1938, 2 p. m. 


Are you coming to Atlantic City, February 28-March 3? If so, be sure to 
make your plans now to attend the Meeting of the Enrolment Chairmen at 
the Crane Building, hospitality headquarters, Wednesday, March 2, 2 p. m. At 
this time we shall hear reports of your enrolment campaign, and shall make 
plans to finish the year’s work. These meetings are enthusiastically attended. 
Come and be with us. Refreshments will be served. 
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The Principal’s Part In A Safety Education Program 


H. Louise Cottrell, consultant on safety education, Public 
Schools of East Orange, New Jersey 


Part II—Scuoor SAFETY ORGANIZATION* 


What is the purpose of a school organization? Mr. Albert 
W. Whitney, Vice-President in charge of Education, 
National Safety Council answered this question so well 
when he said, 

“The School organization provides for the exercise of the 
qualities of leadership. It affords an opportunity for the de- 
velopment of personality, and creates situations in which the 
individual may feel his worth in a natural and effective man- 
ner. In short, the school and social organization is to meet a 
vital psychological and social need in the school life of chil- 
dren.” H. L. COTTRELL 

To make provisions for this training of pupils, the school 
program has been broadened to give an opportunity for student participation and 
self direction in practical activities outside of the regular school work. Are 
there any activities more vital or far reaching than those whose purpose is to 
help protect life and property, and whose benefits go far beyond the walls of the 
schoolhouse into the streets and homes, and sometimes even into industrial 
centers? School safety organizations are an essential part of a school activity 
program. Their great value is proven by the fact that yearly more and more 
schools are adopting them as a successful means of reducing accidents. 

Safety organizations will, of necessity, differ according to the needs of the 
community, the size and type of the schools and the ability and interest of the 
children. Probably the most popular school safety organization is the School 
Safety Patrol. It has also been called the most important type of school organi- 
zation because it functions at every school session and is organized for the 
benefit of every pupil in the school. 

The members of the School Safety Patrol, who stand on the street corners of 
more than 1200 of our cities to direct students crossing the streets, are probably 
best known because they may be easily observed in action. There are other types 
of patrols, not so much in evidence, but just as valuable in their efforts to assist 
the principal and teachers in handling safety problems in and about the school. 
Corridor patrols maintain order in the halls and on the stairs of many of our 
schools. Other patrols maintain order on the playground and watch for hazards 
there. In rural areas, members of the bus patrol help the bus driver to prevent 
accidents which might happen to his young passengers. 

Space does not permit a description of the organization and operation of School 
Safety Patrols. For those who are interested, the recently revised Standard 
Rules for the Operation of School Safety Patrols may be obtained from the 
Education Division of the National Safety Council, One Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


*(Part III of this article will appear in the February issue.) 
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A very simple, but adaptable type of safety organization is the Home Room 
Safety Club. It is simple because the set up is confined to one group, whose 
members are all nearly alike in age and ability. It is adaptable because the 
activities may be developed to fit the needs and appeal to the interest of any 
group. Many teachers make use of the activities of the Home Room Club to 
motivate the regular work of the curriculum. 

Those who follow the work of various Junior Safety Councils must be im- 
pressed with the many different types of activity that this all-school safety 
organization permits. 

To quote the Junior Safety Council Handbook, “Through this representative 
organization consideration may be given to safety problems of general interest 
as well as to specific hazards of school, neighborhood and season. The Council 
offers a channel through which safety information may be readily disseminated ; 
it provides the machinery necessary when pupils wish to bring a special project to 
the attention of the whole school. It gives children an opportunity to take an 
active part in the safety movement and to have experience with simple organi- 
zation and parliamentary procedure.” 

Some Junior Safety Councils have a Safety Court as a major activity. If 
properly conducted and understood by all pupils, such an activity may prove a 
help in handling individual pupils who have difficulty learning to appreciate the 
necessity of obedience to law and order. 

Often larger cities which have a number of active Junior Safety Councils 
have formed a Federation of Councils. At these meetings of this Council the 
representatives discuss mutual problems and make plans to eliminate hazards 
common to all schools, or to plan a city wide activity. 

By the time the pupil reaches the high school, the problem becomes a different 
one. Many high school students are not only pedestrians but drivers of cars, 
or learning to drive. It is the “psychological moment” not only to present that 
knowledge necessary to operate a car properly but to develop a desire for self 
preservation and safety for others. Many high schools have found a motor or 
traffic club a solution to their problem and have established one as a part of the 
school’s extra-curricular program. 

Upon whom does the success of a junior safety organization depend? No 
particular individual or group is responsible. It is to the school principal however, 
that all turn for that leadership, that ability to organize, that guidance and 
inspiration, which helps to make any school activity a success. 





Please Heip Us! 


In the 16th Yearbook we listed 27 State Elementary Principals Associations, 
131 Local Principals Clubs and 61 Sectional Elementary Principals Associations. 
We know that these numbers should have been larger but we were unable to 
get the necessary information. If the officers of your club are not listed, please 
send us the name and the officers of your association or club. Give us the date 
when these officers were elected, and when election of the new officers will 
take place. 
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Watch Us Grow! 
Eva G. Pinkston 


Those who are responsible for the training of the boys and girls of the 
elementary school are fast becoming cognizant of the fact that these young people 
must have a training different from that which they have been receiving. The 
school must help them. It must bring to these young people a curriculum so 
enriched that they will have an opportunity to know how to grow to be better 
men and women, therefore better character builders for the future. 

College professors, superintendents, principals and teachers are focusing their 
attention on the work of the elementary school. With all these fine people work- 
ing together the elementary school of the near future will be able to accomplish 
much toward building a better citizenry. 

The Department has been able to give much help because of the splendid 
yearbooks, prepared by its Editorial Committee, the many excellent suggestions 
made by its members and the appreciated cooperation received by its parent 
organization, the National Education Association. 

Our membership shows that on November 1 our number was 28.4 percent 
ahead of this same time last year. This is the largest the Department has ever 
had this early. The following states are ahead of their membership of this same 
date last year (November 1): Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Texas, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, and Alaska. 

The following states have doubled their membership of November 1, 1936: 
Colorado, Delaware, Maine, North Dakota and Oregon. The ten states leading 
in membership are: New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Texas, Michigan, Massachusetts, and Washington. 

Cape Girardeau, Missouri; Baytown, Tex.; Alexandria, Va.; Charlottesville, 
Va.; Lynchburg, Va.; and Glynn County, Ga., are 100 percent in memberships. 
The supervising principals of Austin, Texas are also 100 percent. If you know 
of any other cities or counties which have attained this record, please let us know. 

The group of people who are mostly responsible for our splendid gain of over 
25 percent last year is our excellent enrolment chairmen, who never lose an 
opportunity to tell their friends and neighbors about the helps which can be 
received from the headquarters office. They have not stopped singing the praises 
of the October issue of the National Elementary Principal, which was a report 
of the Detroit meeting; they are now talking about the great help they are 
receiving from the November issue of the National Elementary Principal, which 
is an 80 page Annotated Bibliography of the first Fifteen Yearbooks of the 
Department; and because of their enthusiasm for our excellent yearbook, 
“Appraising the Elementary School Program,” we are sending out sacks of mail 
each day. 
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This group of fine people chosen with care by the Executive Committee of the 
Department, is enthusiastically working for the betterment of elementary edu- 
cation. They are giving much of their time by helping in this great cause. Since 
this issue of the bulletin goes only to members of the Department, may we ask 
each of you to help these leaders by asking someone who isn’t a member of ours 
to come join us in this work. You realize as we do how true the old saying is 
“The more members we have the more service we can render.” The Annotated 
Bibliography is proof of this fact for it is our first November bulletin, and we 
were justified in putting it out because of our increased membership last year. 

Listed below are the names of the District, County and City Enrolment 
Chairmen as sent to us by the State Chairmen of the different states: 





ARIZONA 
State Chairman—Howard Soule, Phoenix. 
County Chairmen—F. J. Benedict, Ben- 
son; Wesley D. Kirby, Coolidge. 


ARKANSAS 

City Chairmen—Mollie Williams, Ft. 
Smith ; Lelia M. Conte, Hot Springs; H. W. 
Means, Little Rock. 


CALIFORNIA 
County Chairmen—O. W. Bardarson, 
Carmel; Kenneth N. Slater, Mountain 


View; Maude Fithian, North Sacramento; 
Claude Wells, Tebachapi; Myrtle Eglin, 
Ukiah. 


COLORADO 

County Chairman—C. A. Skold, Haxtun. 
CoNNECTICUT 

City Chairmen — Margaret Dorsey, 


Bridgeport; Frances E. Baker, East Hart- 
ford; Ward O. Satterlee, Greenwich; 
Thomas O’Loughlin, Hartford; Fred L. 
Newton, New London; Anna A. Condon, 
Stamford; Alice E. Bridgett, Wallingford; 
Anna E. Fagan, Waterbury. 


FLORIDA 

County Chairmen—Ethel D. Hendry, 
Arcadia; M. Campbell, Jr., Bartow; Mrs. 
Blanch H. Daughtry, Brandenton; Mrs. 
Ralph N. Loring, Cocoa; Dempsie Brew- 
ster, De Land; Mary Rose Prosser, Penny 
Farms; Louise Brown, Ft. Lauderdale; 
Pearl Bulloch, Ft. Myers; Marie M. Mott, 
Jacksonville; Katie Dean, Miami; Edith 
Grifin, Ocala; W. H. Crawford, Pensa- 
cola; Alice Bingham Carrier, St. Augus- 
tine; Mabel M. Kelso, St. Petersburg; R. 
Earl Kipp, Sanford; Ora S. Rice, Sarasota; 
Robert C. Moon, Tallahassee; Anne Hart- 


man, Tampa; Ruth Southerland, Wauchula; 
Mrs. Gail Archer, West Palm Beach; 
Ernest W. Cason, Winter Park. 


GEORGIA 

District Chairmen—Mary E. Woods, 
Athens; Mary Standard, Atlanta; May 
Taylor, Atlanta; Lila Stallings, Bruns- 
wick; J. W. Chamblee, Canton; Eva Gard- 
ner, Columbus; Kate Floyd, LaGrange; 
W. W. McCune, Savannah; L. D. Goodwin, 
Thomasville. 


ILLINOIS 

City Chairmen—J. Kay White, Berwyn; 
Eda M. Smith, Canton; Claude Williams, 
Chicago; Morton M. Benham, East St. 
Louis; Mrs. Mary H. Walls, Elgin; Ruby 
E. Rowley, Evanston; Mrs. Grace Adams 
Stevens, Gainesville; Claudine Coulter, 
Granite City; Clara Tiedeman, Havana; 
R. H. Price, Highland Park; Agnes M. 
Paxton, Jacksonville; Belle Prater, La- 
Grange; M. G. Davis, Lake Forest; W. G. 
Swarthout, Maywood; Alice H. Wheelock, 
Moline; L. H. Wittler, Quincy; Judith H. 
Dalin, Rockford; Mabel C. Greve, Sa- 
vanna; C. E. Knapp, Springfield; Mrs. 
Anna N. Headley, Peoria. 


INDIANA 

District Chairman—Edwin Howe, Evans- 
ville. 

City Chairmen—Mrs. Lola Eller, India- 
napolis; Mrs. Henrietta Hudson, Indianap- 
olis; W. B. Johnson, Indianapolis; E. L. 
Morris, Indianapolis; Maud Price, India- 
napolis; Mrs. Vivian Rankin, Indianapolis; 
Elizabeth Scott, Indianapolis; Verena Denz- 
ler, Indianapolis; Charlotte Carter, India- 
napolis; Gertrude Buscher, Indianapolis; 
A. T. McCormick, Connersville. 
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Iowa 

City Chairmen—Nellie Rownd, Cedar 
Falls; Inga Tapper, Cedar Rapids; Leslie 
M. Hays, Council Bluffs; L. C. Bryan, 
Davenport; Mrs. Frances Umpleby, Des 
Moines; Lucy Taff, Ft. Dodge; Willis 
Porter, lowa City; Bernadine Custer, New- 
ton; Mary E. Pendray, Oskaloosa; Paul 
Norris, Thompson; Florence Beverley, 
Waterloo; Florence M. Kaltenheuser, Win- 
terset. 


KANSAS 

City Chairmen—Emma L. Henry, An- 
thony; Ferne Reynolds, Arkansas City; 
J. W. Murphy, Augusta; Herschel M. 
Roach, Bluff City; Mrs. Emma H. Sare, 
Chanute; Vina Hillerman, Emporia; Martin 
Little, Emporia; Mary Vincent, Fowler; 
Bertha Scott, Great Bend; M. S. Kaufman, 
Hanover; Eric T. Tebow, Harper; Ira 
E. Hunt, Holton; Ethel Botkin, Hutchinson; 
Josie Perkins, Hutchinson; Lillie Heffle- 
finger, Junction City; Lucy Jones, Kansas 
City; L. M. Ratzlaff, Lakin; Florence Kiser, 
Lawrence; Mary Pfefferkorn, Leaven- 
worth; W. E. Sheffer, Manhattan; Charles 
P. Hogue, Ottawa; Lora Allen, Pittsburg; 
Leslie L. Norton, Richmond; Bruce Easter, 
Salina; Roy Comstock, Sedan; Mrs. Martha 
Kittell, Topeka; Esther Evans, Wellington; 
E. C. Wine, Wichita; Frederic N. Miller, 
Wyandotte. 


LOUISIANA 
City Chairman—Florence Dixon, New 
Orleans. 


MAINE 
State Chairman—Paul H. Mclntire, Port- 
land. 


MARYLAND 

City Chairmen—Annie L. Manning, 
Baltimore; Josie M. Iden, Crellin; Mrs. 
Margaret S. Upham, Cumberland; L. Louise 
Freeman, Frederick; Nellie R. Powell, 
Frostburg; Isabelle Beckenburgh; Hagers- 
town; Mrs. Marguerite L. Hopkins, Millers- 
ville; Mrs. Catherine Reed, Riverdale; 
Ravenal Monred, Silver Spring. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
County Chairman—Mary Hayes, Fitch- 
burg. 


MICHIGAN 

City Chairmen — Carrie M. Sheldon, 
Adrian; Mrs. Mary Hare, Allegan; Wini- 
fred Gibbons, Ann Arbor; Mrs. Doris D, 
Klaussen, Battle Creek; Elizabeth Seebeck, 
Bay City; E. A. Burke, Belleville; Mrs, 
Minnie Green, Berkley; Magdalene Fred- 
erick, Birmingham; Helen L. Graves, Buch- 
anan; Lynn L. Corwin, Cadillac; Howard 
L. Parker, Dearborn; Herman Browe, 
Detroit; Jessie Munroe, Ecorse; Howard 
Kern, Ferndale; May Pascoe, Flint; Lyle 
E. Hotchkiss, Fordson; Eudora P. Esta- 
brook, Grand Rapids; Clarence J. Messner, 
Grosse Point; Boyd E. Nixon, Hamtramck; 
Mrs. Charlotte Hubbard, Hastings; Mar- 
jerie Long, Hazel Park; F. H. Atkinson, 
Highland Park; Myra Greenfield, Hills- 
dale; Carolyn Hawes, Holland; Martha B. 
Chase, Jackson; H. Earle Correvant, Kala- 
mazoo; Marie Engler, Lansing; Lyman 
Galloway, Lincoln Park; Mamie Peterson, 
Manistee; Leona Strong, Manistique ; Emma 
Bridges, Marine City; Catherine Carey, 
Marquette; Mrs. Gladys Goodwin, Mar- 
shall; Carl Newton, Melvindale; Viola 
Perdue, Midland; Anna Smith, Monroe; 
Mildred M. Beier, Mt. Clemens; Clessie 
Houghtaling, Mt. Pleasant; Mabel John- 
son, Munising; Mrs. Mary Crane, Muske- 
gon; Margaret Ethier, Negaunee; Laura 
Harmon, Owosso; Alice Van Every, Pe- 
toskey; Alice Shattuck, Pontiac; G. O. Lock- 
wood, River Rouge; Grace Weter, Royal 
Oak; Lena M. Fee, Saginaw; Ruth Herr- 
mann, St. Joseph; Mytrle Elliott, Sault Ste. 
Marie; Aloysia McLoughlin, Sturgis; G. C. 
Rice, Traverse City; Algona Peterson, Van 
Dyke; Jeanette Horton, Wyandotte; H. A. 
Tape, Ypsilanti. 


MINNESOTA 


State Chairman—Mabel J. Hawkinson, 
Mankato. 


MISssIssIPPI 


State Chairman—Laurie Doolittle, Cleve- 
land. 


MIssouRI 

County Chairmen—V. C. Ilgen, Univer- 
sity City; Harold T. Downs, Webster 
Groves. 


City Chairmen—Harry W. Bowles, Boon- 
ville; Alma Schrader, Cape Girardeau; 
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Ruby M. Williamson, Independence; Ralph 
W. House, Jefferson City; Viola Smoot, 
Joplin; N. W. Rickhoff, Kirksville; Frances 
Halliday, Maryville; Linnie C. Baker, North 
Kansas City; Cecil Crawford, St. Joseph; 
Anna Bick, St. Louis; E. D. Hamilton, St. 
Louis; Robert E. Strickler, St. Louis; Cath- 
erine Garman, Sedalia; Elsie Elliott, Spring- 
field. 


NEBRASKA 

City Chairmen—Mrs. Mae T. Clark, 
Grand Island; Grace Griffith, Omaha; 
Lillian Galleher, Scottsbluff. 


New JERSEY 

County Chairmen—Jean F. Mackay, Vine- 
land; Ralph C. McConnell, Atlantic City; 
Dorothea Wein, Cape May; Mrs. Jessie 
M. Wamsley, Pitman; H. Eloise Bryan, 
Riverton. 

City Chairmen—Henry S. Hulse, Newark; 
Merrill A. Bigelow, Bloomfield; Gustav 
Patz, Irvington; Ferdinand L. Beck, Lin- 
den; A. L. Hartman, Montclair; William 
R. Smith, Newark; Wm. G. Fiedler, Union 
City. 


New YorK 

State Chairman—Emory L. January, 
Elmsford. 

City Chairmen—Jane E. Monahan, The 
Bronx, New York; H. D. Vincent, Troy. 


NorTH CAROLINA 

District Chairmen—Almonta Jones, Hen- 
dersonville; Ivey Paylor, High Point; 
Annie Bostian, Salisbury; C. G. Berry, 
Wilmington. 


OHIO 

District Chairman—Merrill E. Judd, Mil- 
ford. 

City Chairmen—M. P. Watts, Canton; 
Winifred Q. Brown, Cincinnati; C. O. 
Callahan, Columbus; Bessie Grant, Con- 
neaut; Martha A. Stewart, East Cleveland; 
H. E. Davis, Norwood; Susie McCreery, 
Parma; Kate M. Offerman, Pemberville; 
Robert K. Salisbury, Terrace Park; Amy 
Eldridge, Youngstown; Earl Lautenschle- 
ger, Elyria; T. A. Giessler, Van Wert. 


OKLAHOMA 

City Chairmen—Mrs. Jessie W. Bogley, 
Ada; George W. Coffman, Ardmore; 
Isabell Watson, Bartlesville; Mildred 


Berkey, Blackwell; Linnie B. Woods, Bris- 
tow; C. W. Shreves, Cushing; Pearl Head, 
Drumright; Etta D. Dale, El Reno; Lula 
Moorehouse, Enid; W. W. Daniels, Hom- 
iny; Ellis B. Richie, McAlester, Alberta 
Hamilton, Miami; Mary Shirley, Musk- 
ogee; Ethel Maude Liebhart, Oklahoma 
City; Lena Pitts, Okmulgee; Joseph C. 
Caperton, Pawhuska; Mrs. Eva M. Smiley, 
Ponca City; Toner H. Adrean, Sand 
Springs; C. E. Cooper, Sapulpal; A. J. 
Smith, Shawnee; Beulah Timberlake, Still- 
water; Ralph Kennedy, Tulsa; Lula E. 
Vrooman, Weatherford; J. D. Sneed, 
Wewowa. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

City Chairmen—P. Russell Frank, Abing- 
ton; Mark M. Evans, Brownsville; Karl 
M. Brewer, DuBois; F. M. Miller, Erie; 
H. B. Barker, Fayette City; W. F. Grunizer, 
Johnstown; Alfred Thomas, Lancaster; 
Fannie B. Tomb, Latrobe; John A. Neill, 
Lewistown; Dr. Samuel Berman, Philadel- 
phia; Dr. James W. Mates, Pittsburgh; 
Aura Law, Punxsutawney; Marguerite 
Tennis, Upper Darby; A. Bessie Johnson, 
Warren; Joseph R. Fugett, West Chester; 
D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre; Roland R. 
McLaren, Williamsport; Jane F. Kell, York; 
Helen Krall, Harrisburg. 


RHopDE IsLAND 

City Chairmen—Robert Peabody, Provi- 
dence; Margaret McGirr, Valley Falls; 
Maud E. True, Westerly; E. Blanche 
Spurr, Central Falls; Barbara C. Taylor, 
Newport; Mary V. Quirk, Warren; Mar- 
guerite Brogan, Bristol; Elizabeth Bald- 
win, Pawtucket. 


SouTH CAROLINA 
State Chairman—Simon Fogarty, Charles- 
ton. 


SouTH DAKOTA 

City Chairmen — Henrietta DeKraay, 
Aberdeen; Cleata Thorpe, Huron; Thora 
Sanger, Mitchell; Harriet C. Moore, Pine 
Ridge; Grace Hinricks, Rapid City; Dora 
Sell, Sioux Falls; Adah Minard, Water- 
town; Mary McFarland, Yankton. 


TEXAS 

City Chairmen—Wilson Little, Abilene; 
A. B. Lewis, Amarillo; H. A. Porter, Austin; 
Loula Greer, Beaumont; Thomas E. Pierce, 
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Big Springs; Minnie Gribble, Bonham; 
Mildred McGhee, Borger; A. L. Stewart, 
Brady; Roy Rowland, Breckenridge; A. W. 
Shannon, Brenham; Amelia Campbell, 
Brownsville; R. B. Lee, Brownwood; 
George S. Crenshaw, Bryan; H. Lee Clif- 
ton, Burkburnett; Frank B. Hill, Childress; 
T. C. Williams, Cisco; J. B. Bright, Cle- 
burne; Blanche Young, Columbus; Bea- 
trice Stolterfoht, Corpus Christi; Mrs. Ar- 
thur Lewis, Corsicana; H. H. Jackson, Dal- 
hart; Nelle McCorkle, Dallas, Freeda 
Nottingham, Dayton; George P. Mechem, 
Denton; J. L. Yarbrough, Denton; Mrs. 
A. E. Herring, Eastland; J. A. Knutzen, 
Edinburg; Mrs. Alberta H. Morse, El Paso; 
Ida Haynes, Ennis; Mamie Brightwell, Ft. 
Worth; James E. Williamson, Freeport; 
A. N. Foster, Goose Creek; Elbert Perry- 
man, Gainesville; Wade Keene, Galveston; 
Kate Curry, Garden City; Rosemary Mor- 
rison, Gonzales; J. J. Walker, Greenville; 
Effie Middleton, Hillsboro; Mabel T. 
Woods, Houston; Hubert Owen, Jackson- 
ville; F. E. McDavid, Kilgore; A. D. Har- 
vey, Kingsville; R. E. Morris, LaFeria; 
M. B. Brown, Jr., Laredo; L. E. Norman, 
Livingston; J. P. Koon, Longview; H. C. 
Bowlin, Lubbock; Mabel Malear, Lufkin; 
Emma Mae Brotze, Marshall; Mrs. Alma 
Thomas, Midland; J. W. Moseley, Mc- 
Kinney; Curt E. Schmidt, New Braunfels; 
Clara A. McBride, Orange; A. L. Patrick, 
Pampa; F. M. O’Brien, Paris; Edna Carna- 
ham, Pharr; Wayne Young, Port Arthur; 
Maud Johnson, Rio Hondo; Mrs. Claud 
D. Cotten, San Angelo; Herman Hirsch, 
San Antonio; Mrs. C. C. Binkley, Sherman; 
Gerald E. Williams, Sweetwater; W. B. 
Newby, Temple; H. L. Lamb, Texarkana; 
Roland C. Jordan, Texas City; L. R. Her- 
ring, Tyler; E. H. James, Vernon; Nettie 
Bird, Waco; Mabel Y. Grizzard, Waxa- 
hachie; Esther Berry, Wichita Falls. 


UTAH 

State Chairman—Lois Anderson, Salt 
Lake City. 

District Chairmen—C. B. McMullen, 


Beaver; Mabel Mangum, Bicknell; D. R. 
Tolman, Bountiful; Victor J. Bott, Brigham 
City; S. R. Anderson, Castledale; Clyde 
Anderson, Circleville; V. L. Hansen, Coal- 
ville; Frances Fenton, Fillmore; Walter F. 
Harrison, Heber; W. S. Bailey, Hyrum; 


Laddle Russell, Kamas; H. H. Rose, 
Kanabe; Clarence Pay, Lavan; D. R. Egar, 
Mamouth; J. H. McConkie, Manilla; 
Harold Ashman, Midville; Helen ™M. 
Knight, Moab; Bert Johnson, Monroe; Glen 
Hansen, Monticello; Leroy Bishop, Mor- 
gan; Verle E. Johansen, Mt. Pleasant; Glen 


Moss, Myton; Lloyd Alvord, Ogden; 
George H. Cooper, Panguitch; Ivan 
Griffith, Paragonah; Eugene McCusker, 


Park City; C. H. Madsen, Price; T. ¢. 
Henderson, Provo; Glen Rex, Randolph; 
Vernon Worthen, St. George; L. J. Nielson, 
Salt Lake City; Arthur Grotegut, Spanish 
Ford; Howard N. Jensen, Tooele; John 
Stagg, Vernal. 


City Chairmen—Fred Strate, Provo; 
Florence Brown, Ogden; A. E. Crane, Mur- 
ray City; Henry Cooper, Logan. 


VIRGINIA 

County Chairmen—Elsie B. Ellis, Arling- 
ton; Mary J. Hudson, Griffinsburg; Edna 
E. Everett, Portsmouth; Eva Vaughan, 
Pulaski. 


District Chairmen—Kathryn Rowe, Bena; 
J. E. Bauserman, Fairfax; Caroline Cog- 
hill, Petersburg; Mary Goodwin, Richmond; 
Mrs. Irene C. Bunting, Roanoke; Thomas 
W. Finch, Rustburg; Collin Smithers, 
Staunton. 


City Chairmen—Mrs. L. P. Woodward, 
Alexandria; Mrs. A. L. Sheppe, Bristol; 
Carrie C. Burnley, Charlottesville; Paul G. 
Hook, Clifton Forge; Lily F. Walton, Dan- 
ville; Ethel Nash, Fredericksburg; Vada 
Whitesel, Harrisonburg; Mrs. Virginia L. 
Lewis, Hopewell; Henrietta C. Dunlap, 
Lexington; Helen Urquhart, Lynchburg; 
Elsie E. Wilson, Newport News; M. J. 
Ober, Norfolk; Lannie V. Scott, Petersburg; 
R. O. Edgerton, Portsmouth; Iona Pope, 
Radford; Katherine K. Scott, Richmond; 
Mary A. Goodwin, Richmond; Bertha W. 
Starritt, Roanoke; Mary Kellam, Virginia 
Beach. 


WASHINGTON 
State Chairman—Lulie Nettleton, Seattle. 


County Chairmen—F. A. Turnbull, Aber- 
deen; Vance Whitesides, Castle Rock; T. 
L. McDonnell, Cathlamet; Fred Florance, 
Clarkston; Thor Anderson, Danville; Nels 
Swanson, Davenport; Don S. Patterson, 
Ellensburg; Harry Lowden, Greenacres; 
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Mrs. Julia Hemenway, Kennewick; Sadie 
Halstead, Metaline Falls; Glen Miller, St. 
John; A. L. Rosenhall, Klickitat; W. D. 
Bay, Mt. Vernon; Alda Beard, Osborne; 
S. B. Johnson, Paulsbo; C. N. Howe, Port 
Townsend; Byron Smith, Seattle; A. E. 
Douglas, South Wenatchee; Charles Ge- 
rald, Sumas; Theodore Abener, Tenino; 
Mrs. Dora Baker Groth, Vancouver. 


WEsT VIRGINIA 

District Chairmen — Mrs. Elma Stark, 
Charleston; Stanley Brown, Buckhannon; 
Byron Miller, Fairmont; R. F. Brooks, 
Huntington; James Moler, Millville; Rex 
M. Smith, Morgantown; Austin H. George, 
Parkersburg; L. A. Dent, Ronceverte; 
Dallas C. Bailey, Shinnston; Elsie McKis- 
son, Sistersville; Mrs. Geraldine Dent, 
Spencer; Willis Chambers, Springton; E. 


B. McCue, Thorpe; Mary V. Grose, Web- 
ster Springs; Rex C. Gray, West Union; 
Estella Scharff, Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN 

County Chairmen—William V. Anderson, 
Eau Clair; W. W. Engelke, Madison; 
Edward Ehlert, Manitowoc; Barton Rogers, 
Oconomowoc; Margaret E. Cleary, West 
Allis. 

City Chairmen—J. E. Jones, Cudahy; 
Alma Lowert, Green Bay; Paul L. Kaiser, 
Juneau; Thomas W. Boyce, Milwaukee; 
M. O. W. Lowe, Sheboygan. 


HAWAII 

John C. Luiz, Waialae School, will be En- 
rolment Chairman for Hawaii this year— 
due to the many extra responsibilities placed 
upon E., A. Brown, our former chairman. 








Jess Hudson—Editorial Committee Member 


The Department of Elementary School Principals 
has been exceedingly proud of the fine men and women 
who served so faithfully on its Editorial Committee. 
It takes off its hat and with a deep bow, reverently 
says “Thank you” to each and every one. The very 
excellent yearbooks which this committee has produced 
speak for themselves. 

Each year the president of the Department, with the 
help of the officers selects a new member for this 
editorial board to fill the vacancy of the three-year 
term of the retiring member, this time who is the very 
efficient Miss Maude McBroom, Principal, University 
Elementary School, Iowa City, lowa. 

We are happy to announce that President Mason A. 
Stratton and the officers have selected Jess H. Hudson, Tulsa, Oklahoma, as 
the new member. He will begin his work with the group when it meets at 
Atlantic City, just prior to the convention. 

Mr. Hudson has made a very outstanding record in the educational fields 
of Oklahoma. He is a member of the executive board of the Tulsa Elementary 
Principals Association of which he is a past president. He directed the revision 
of Tulsa curriculum in language for the elementary grades in 1934 and in 
1935-36 directed the curriculum work in the combined field of reading, language 
and social studies. Since 1936 he has been selected as director to make a revision 
of the State Course of Study of the reading course for the middle grades. 

With this splendid background one can readily understand why President 
Stratton made this choice. 





JESS H. HUDSON 
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Welcome’s Parade 

Cities all along your way to and from the conven- 
tion are extending welcomes and would like to have 
you stop over for a visit. This spirit of hospitality 
makes us feel that each and every moment spent as you 
come to the meeting and as you return home, can be 
Independence Hell made profitable. Big preparations are being made for 

all who wish to take advantage of the invitation. The 
American Association of School Administrators and the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals are making arrangements to aid those who visit 
Washington, Philadelphia and New York in seeing the places of interest in these 
three historic and metropolitan centers. 

W ashington—In your national capital the headquarters for arrangements will 
be at the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. Several 
will be on duty to help you plan trips thru the government buildings, visits to 
our national shrines, and with a letter from your senator and representative you 
will be able to watch Congress at work. Each foot of ground in Washington 
is hallowed, for it is here that the nation’s history has been made and is being 
made each day. Come visit your professional home and let us see that your 
visit to your national capital is made most enjoyable. 

Philadelphia—Neither printed word nor picture can adequately present this 
great city. It is rich in historic lore and in this day and generation it is one of 
the “world’s great workshops.” The Philadelphia Elementary School Principals 
Club under the leadership of Dr. R. W. Goll, president, will be happy to serve 
as host to educators of the nation as they journey to the convention, Friday, 
February 25 and from the convention in Atlantic City, Friday, March 4. The 
Club will establish headquarters for visitors in the lobby of the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel at 9th and Chestnut Streets. They offer to us special information 
service concerning the historic points of interest in the city, automobile maps, 
railroad timetables, local transit facilities and a directory of public schools open 
for visitation. Every effort will be made to make you feel at home in that 

beautiful and historic city of brotherly-love. 
National Bjuestion Agscotation Dr. Goll writes, ““We are most anxious to 


’ have our friends visit our schools and see us 


















at work.” 

New York—Executive Secretary S. D. 
Shankland for the American Association of 
School Administrators has made arrangements 
for an information desk in the lobby of the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, New York City. This 


~~ _ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 








The Convention Spa 


Atlantic City, N.. 
February 28-March 3, 





Spans The Nation 
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point of contact will be exceedingly valu- 
able for those visiting the city for the first 
time and most helpful to those who are yay Pag Bg cone Caeoleion 
regular visitors to this great metropolis. Roof. 

There is no city in the world like New 
York. Its hurry and hustle, its buildings, its museums, its stores, etc. are all an 
education. To be one of the crowd is an experience, which you should have. 


Let’s Look at the Program 
After visiting cities en route to the convention you will arrive at Atlantic City 
ready for six days of professional growth. The Elementary Principals of Atlantic 
City and New Jersey are making great plans under the chairmanship of Floyd 
Potter, president of the New Jersey Elementary Principals Association. Hos- 
pitality headquarters for the Elementary Principals will be at the Crane Build- 
ing, next door to the auditorium. For years Mr. Stahl has extended this wonder 
courtesy and this beautiful retreat has been thoroly appreciated. Go there 
and register so that your friends may find you. On Sunday afternoon, February 
27, 4 to 6 tea will be served there to all elementary principals and their friends. 
The helping teacher group, of which Miss Dorothy Jackson is chairman, will 
act as hostess. Mrs. Helen Brearley is chairman of all social affairs. 
Breakfast—Monday morning, February 28, 7:30 a.m. will be an early hour, 
but not too early for elementary principals and their friends to be at breakfast 
in the beautiful Rose Room, Traymore Hotel. Every year when we come 
together for this happy occasion we are impressed afresh with the fellowship, and 
friendship which is so manifest. Unquestionably this 
meeting gives to each one attending that inspiration 
which makes him determined to do a better piece of 
work in his school. Come and be with us. 
Department Program—President Mason A. Strat- 
ton has secured two nationally known educators for 
the Monday afternoon, February 28, program, Rose 
Room, Traymore Hotel. They are Dr. Edgar Doudna, 
whose subject is “Education With A Purpose” and 
Dr. Paul Hanna who will talk on “Teacher Partici- 
pation in Curriculum Making.” ‘The Tuesday after- 
noon program will be arranged by the Atlantic City 
and New Jersey principals with Floyd A. Potter as 
chairman. 
Complete details of these programs will be in the 
February issue of The National Elementary Principal. 









Betsy Ross House. 




























Banquet—The semi-annual banquets of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals have become the outstanding features of convention week. On these 
occasions a world known speaker has brought the group his or her philosophies 
on life; a news commentator has addressed us; a grand opera singer has enter- 
tained us with her bird like songs; and sometimes it has been an old fashioned 
dance which has been the lure of the evening. 


President Mason A Stratton on Monday, February 28, 6:00 p.m., Traymore 
Hotel, announces that the Banquet program will commemorate one of Ohio’s 
Educational leaders, William Holmes McGuffey, whose readers were studied 
by “scholars” in every state of the Union. Come and enjoy with us 
McGuffey Night for President Stratton says all are to take part. “Mr. 
McGuffey” will be there; a teacher with a class of twelve who studied those 
famous McGuffey Readers will show us how reading was taught; and a music 
master will teach us to read from those famous McGuffey Readers those won- 
derful selections which ran the gamut of human emotions. 


Exhibits—This outstanding feature of the convention attracts active school 
leaders from all parts of the United States. This year an extra effort is being 
made by exhibitors to show how their products can be used in the school room. 
(This is being done by visual education or school group participation in the 
different demonstrations.) Be sure to visit exhibit hall and take back to your 
school the latest and best ideas for education. 





Appraising The Elementary School Program 


Dr. Samuel Berman, James Ludlow School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


(Epiror’s Note—Headquarters has received many requests for 
study outlines covering the 16th Yearbook, “Appraising the Elemen- 
tary School Program.” Dr. Samuel Berman, Chairman of the Edi- 
torial Committee for the 1937 Yearbook has made an outline for 
study of each chapter in this yearbook. Those groups which are 
using the Yearbook as a text for study may secure a complete set 
of outlines for the price of 75c, which covers the cost of printing. 
So that you will be able to huve some idea of the type of material 
in this valuable outline, we are printing below Chapter I.) 





THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SCHOOL APPRAISAL 
Chapter I 


I. A Few Guiding Principles (Research Division) 
A. “School appraisal is not only desirable, it is unavoidable.” 
B. A broad view of the field 

What should be the scope of school appraisal ? 

Who should do the appraising? 

When should appraisals be made? 

How should appraisal be carried on? 

What should be done with the results of appraisal ? 


DR. SAMUEL BERMAN 
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| II. Criteria For Judging The Success of A School Program 
(Leversia L. Powers, Dir., Primary and Special Education, Chester, Pa.) 


A. 
B. 


mOMAOM 


Objectives of the school program 
Are essential qualities being developed? 
Are basic skills being achieved ? 


. Are desirable attitudes being established ? 


Are appropriate social habits being formed? 
Are suitable life interests being aroused ? 


. Are well-balanced personalities being developed ? 
. “The Child should be considered in the light of his attitudes, social 


habits, interests, and tastes, as well as his academic skills and 
abilities.” 


III. Technics Applicable to the Appraisal of School Practises (Harry P. Smith, 
Professor of Education, Syracuse University, and Director of Research, 
Syracuse Public Schools, Syracuse, New York) 


A. 


Oe 


Subjective opinion. “Such a worker becomes conscious of an innovation, 
but because of his inability to understand the new practise or be- 
cause of pure lethargy, he builds up arguments against the new in 


favor of the old. This again may be merely a defense mechanism 
or rationalization.” 


The public demand—emotional reactions 


. Controlled experimentation 


1. Experimental and control groups 

2. “When properly used it yields facts on the basis of which highly 
objective judgments can be rendered.” 

3. Great care essential 

4. Training in technics essential 


. Comparison with norms 


“In using norms for appraisal purposes, it is necessary to keep in 
mind that a given set of norms is valid only for comparable groups.” 
The case-study technic 
1. Wider use desirable to include adjusted as well as maladjusted 
child. 


2. Extension to inter-community comparisons 


IV. Memorable Quotations (The Yearbook) 


A. 


B. 


“One way in which the staff of an elementary school can aid in the 
development of new tests is to go thru the list of purposes or ob- 
jectives of the school, and indicate after each objective any methods 
which it thinks practicable for obtaining evidence of the degree to 
which this purpose is being realized.” 

“Many elements in the school are so highly individual in character 
that they cannot be standardized; in fact, it would be undesirable 
to have them conform to a standard pattern. Teachers, pupils, 
classrooms, and even entire school systems have certain distinctive 
qualities and potentialities which cannot be radically changed or 
ignored in the process of evaluation.” 
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Principals’ Salaries In 1936-37* 


Frank W. Hubbard, Associate Director of 
N. E. A. Research Division 


The 1936-37 salary survey of the N.E.A. Research 
Division includes the salaries of 11,839 principals 
working in 1895 city school systems. Nearly 6500 of 
these are supervising principals (those who give full- 
time to supervision and administration); more than 
5300 are teaching principals. The distribution of the 
salaries reported for the current year is given by city 
size in Table 1. If complete information had been ob- 
tained for all city school systems, the total would have 
shown about 15,000 principals (divided approxi- 
mately : 7300 supervising and 7700 teaching principals), 

Table 1 is one of the most complete distributions 
of the salaries. of city elementary school principals ever published to date. It 
may be noted that the median salary of the entire group of supervising principals 
is almost twice as large as the median for all teaching principals. Only 380 
supervising principals receive $5000 or more per year; 32 receive less than $1200 
per year. Among the teaching principals only 13 salaries are found at $3600 or 
above. Almost one in five of the teaching principals receive less than $1200. 


From previous salary surveys it may be shown that principals’ salaries, like 
those of teachers, reached their lowest point in 1934. Since that time the general 
trend has been upward. In cities over 30,000 in population the average salary of 
supervising principals increased about 7 percent between 1934-35 and 1936-37; 
in cities of less than 30,000 population the average salary of supervising princi- 
pals increased about 4 percent. The average salary of teaching principals in 
various city-size groups, in this same period, increased from 3 to 12 percent. 
In most city-size groups the average salaries of 1936-37 are now about at the 
same point as the averages of 1932-33. 


Generally speaking, principals’ salaries were highest in 1930-31. For purpose 
of comparison with Table 1 the median salaries in the various city-size groups 
was for teaching principals in 1930-31: column 2, $2436; column 3, $2011; 
column 4, $2349; column 5, $1583; and column 6, $1409. For supervising 
principals the comparable 1930-31 medians were: column 8, $3519; column 9, 
$2646; column 10, $2349; column 11, $2239; and column 12, $2175. 

What of the future? How much supervisory service may be expected of teach- 
ing principals who receive less than $100 per month? Even among supervising 
principals only 3 out of 100 receive as much as $5000 per year. Will salaries 
“freeze” at present levels or will they advance along with improvements in the 
training and vision of principals? In the long run the public will get the kind 
of community leadership it is willing to pay for. 





\ 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 





*The above information, prepared by this author, is also being used by the Educational Research Serv- 
ice in its Circular No. 11, including Junior High and Senior High Schools. 
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Toke 1. Galariee Paid Teaching and Supervising Elementary Principals In 1936-37 
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Education And The Totalitarian State 


Thomas W. Boyce, principal, Cass Street Rotary School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


It may appear presumptuous for the writer to discuss the 
subject of “Education and the Totalitarian State.” He has 
never lived in such a state, and knows that if such misfortune 
ever befell him, having lived all his years in the free atmos- 
phere of good old Wisconsin, he would soon be executed, 
imprisoned, or reported missing. As an educator, he feels 
sorry for the little children who must live and be educated 
under such regimes as the Soviet, the Fascist, or the Nazi, 
and he thanks God that the children under his supervision 
may live normal children’s lives, free from the “isms” and T. W. BOYCE 
debilitating direction of autocrat or state. 





There are, however, experiences gained thru sixty odd years of contact with 
the public schools of this country, knowledges acquired thru a study of the 
history of education here and abroad, and information procured thru reading 
of happenings nationally and internationally in educational circles, that make 
possible some reflections and comments on the subject assigned for consideration. 


There is an essence, an odor, a positive trace of totalitarianism in the control 
of schools in America. We live in a democracy. Education is recognized as a 
state function. Our forefathers, who entered upon this noble experiment of 
democracy, recognized that without an intelligent and educated citizenry, 
democracy could not survive. National grants were made to support general 
education. The state more and more is rallying to the support of education and 
assuming a greater share of the costs of public education. Why? ‘That this 
democracy of ours may be perpetuated thru the influences and teachings of the 
public schools. The state does not demand instruction in democracy. The state 
assumes and expects that proper guidance and instruction will obtain in her 
public schools. No school system in America would dare teach that a Monarchy or 


an Autocracy, or a Soviet, or a Fascist, or a Nazi form of government would be 


preferable to our own form. Public sentiment and the state could not, and would 
not, tolerate such heresy. To this extent, we are totalitarian. 


There are other evidences, historical and contemporary, to indicate that com- 
munities and commonwealths have tried, sometimes with success, sometimes un- 
successfully, to shape and direct public education into conformity with their 
own religious or social or political ideals. All students of history know that the 
Puritans were intolerant of all teachings not in accord with their own narrow 
beliefs. It is well known that all forms of music were banished from their 
churches and schools in the early days. Music was sinful. There must be no 
joy in church or school. It took an evolutionary period of approximately two 
hundred and fifty years for the schools of Boston to recover from the blight of 
puritanical control of this important phase of education, and to welcome music 
instruction as an integral part of its school system. Just think of the children 
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who were born, grew up, were educated, and died, and of their deprivation of 
the priceless joy of music in their lives, during those two hundred and fifty years. 

There is the state of ‘Tennessee, a commonwealth which says that no child or 
adult attending schools within her borders shall learn or be instructed in the 
theory of evolution. All statements that have been made concerning evolution 
may not have been scientifically verified, but the larger percentage of parents in 
America will hesitate to deny their children, as students, some knowledge and 
acquaintance with the theory of evolution. But Tennessee does it. It is well 
known that numerous presidents and professors in privately endowed or politically 
controlled universities or colleges have lost their jobs because they would not 
shape their teachings to conform to the political, or religious, or economic beliefs 
of their regents or Trustees. It is not contended here that some teachings were 
not subversive to the best interests of the communities or commonwealths 
affected. It is merely interesting to note that even in America intolerances of 
authorities to teachings opposed to their prejudices or beliefs are prevalent. 

In Milwaukee in a forum conducted in one of the schools, four speakers 
presented the principles and tenets of the four political parties, the Republican, 
the Democratic, the Socialist, and the Communist. So provoked were the con- 
servatives, that the Common Council passed unanimously a resolution condemn- 
ing our School Board for permitting such desecration of school buildings, and 
the dissemination of such information contrary to their beliefs. Luckily, the 
schools of Milwaukee are not politically controlled, and are independent of the 
Common Council. 

These examples are set forth to illustrate that totalitarianism has influenced 
and still does influence to some extent education in our own United States. 

In order to make clear how American education differs from the education 
given in the 100 percent totalitarian countries, it seems advisable at this time, to 
describe a modern American school—in this case an elementary school—and out- 
line the activities carried on in such a school, many of which are found in 
America. 

Citizenship training is, of course, the first consideration in any American 
school. Formal instruction in citizenship is, however, minimized. In auditorium 
classes, current events are read and discussed, and topics cut from the daily 
papers are presented by the pupils. One pupil may present an item commending 
President Roosevelt for his attempt to revise the Supreme Court, another pupil 
a topic condemning him for appointing a Ku Kluxer to the Supreme Court. 
We do not worry about such situations. Pupils in school should get a start 
in sifting the truths from the untruths in newspapers. Thru the auditorium’s 
current events, activities, recitations on public occasions, and dramatic work, 
fully 95 percent of the children in a modern school are privileged to appear one 
or more times during a semester. Proper measures for the safety of all children in 
crowded city traffic are dramatized and illustrated. All these activities afford 
fine training in citizenship. 

A desire to serve one’s community is one of the finest traits of citizenship. In 
a modern school, countless opportunities are afforded children to serve a teacher, 
the class, the school, and the community, as class president, or class secretary, 
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as captain, or a lieutenant of classes when classes are changing, as a messenger 
or as a safety cadet. 

In the gymnasium and on the playground or in the playroom, exercises for 
health and correction are employed. Competitive and recreational games are 
played with enthusiasm, and here fair play and honesty in competition are 
emphasized. These are valuable traits in a citizen. 

The modern school has a first class library, and here children go regularly 
to study or to read for recreation and pleasure. The child who arrives at 
maturity without acquiring the habit of visiting a library and drawing and 
reading good books is to be pitied. The proper use of leisure is a mark of g 
good citizen. Children attend the classes in the art rooms where they are in- 
spired and guided by real artists who are their teachers. They are not required 
to do formal work in drawing cubes and cylinders, but are allowed liberty of 
expression in design with pencil, or crayon, or paint. Children love art presented 
in the right way. Esthetics is a prime factor in citizenship. 

In a history room with a competent history teacher in charge, the saying, 
“My country, right or wrong, is always right,” need not be emphasized. National 
mistakes have been made. How can we profit by our mistakes, unless we learn 
of them. While there is danger here as well as in the auditorium that license 
take the place of liberty in thought and expression, broad-minded and diplomatic 
teachers are always able to keep situations in hand. 

A modern school has a natural science room, well equipped with pictures 
slides, stereopticon, and living and mounted specimens, where under the guidance 
of a nature enthusiast, children are inducted into the mysteries and beauties of 
the world about them. It is interesting to note that here are initiated inclinations 
and hobbies so necessary in the life of a normal citizen. 

A music room equipped with a piano and a varied line of musical instruments, 
and adorned with pictures and casts of the world’s great musicians, and presided 
over by a real musician who is also a teacher, is an important feature of the 
modern school. Here the children’s voices are trained. They learn to sing and 
enjoy singing. They play in the orchestra, or join the glee club. They take 
lessons in piano, violin, cello, and a dozen other instruments. Here again, we 
find that an appreciation of the fine arts is an outstanding factor in good 
citizenship. 

It must not be forgotten that the modern school has home rooms in charge 
of the best academic teachers where undivided attention is given to the funda 
mentals such as reading, spelling, arithmetic, and writing. Here children learn 
to apply themselves to the hard work of mastering fundamentals and like it. 
They like the home rooms and the hard work there, because they know that if 
they cannot be stars there, they will have other opportunities in other activities 
for expression and achievement. Somehow, they have learned that school life 
does not entirely consist, as it once did, of formal drills and failures, and chidings, 
and punishments. Every child in a modern school is given opportunities in varied 
activities to do his best, and no more is expected of him. 

A modern American school recognizes that children are individualistic, that 
they have aptitudes and inclinations differing from one another, and there is no 
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attempt to put all children thru the same rigid course of discipline. Children 
enjoy going to a modern school, because they have teachers who understand them 
and are not expecting the same type of performance in all activities from every 
child. Regimentation is the bugbear of child life. Teachers today understand 
children better, treat them better, and secure from them responses and efforts and 
appreciations unknown in the good old days. 

Why has this rather extended outline of activities in a modern American 
school been presented? What relation has this phase of the discussion to the 
subject of “Education and the Totalitarian State’? Our purpose has been to 
illustrate the kind of training for citizenship educators are trying to give in 
America, and by inferences or pointed statement to show that such training does 
not obtain and cannot obtain in a totalitarian state. There is no hurrah for 
Hoover, or Roosevelt, or Hughes, or LaFollette, or the adulation implied in 
“Heil Hitler,” or Viva Mussolini” in our schools. We do not deny the existence 
of God. We do not claim that the Anglo American is the only perfect specimen 
in our citizenry. We do not teach hatred of any religion or of any race. We 
do not want our children to learn or believe that war is glorious, that shedding 
the blood of enemies is joyful, that national lying and misrepresentation are 
justifiable. We try to minimize, or obliterate national or racial, or religious 
hatreds brought from across seas by our adopted citizens. We try to have our 
students realize that opportunities for advancement are ever present in this 
country of ours, that there is no barrier to individual initiative, and that no 
class distinctions hinder them. 

We aim in our American schools to teach the art of living together as members 
of a community, as citizens of a state or the nation, as constituents of the society 
of nations. We believe that our training in citizenship makes not only better 
citizens of our own country, but also better world citizens—an accomplishment 
that the schools of a totalitarian state dare not and cannot approach. 





THE BOOK OF BIRDS 


The first comprehensive work ever published with all major species of birds 
of the United States and Canada shown in full color, has been published in two 
volumes by the National Geographic Society, Dept. BF6, Washington, D. C. 
In the 738 pages of this two-volume set there are 204 pages of full-color plates 
showing 950 birds. 

This Book of Birds, in two volumes, is published by the Society as another 
of its contributions to the increase and diffusion of geographic knowledge, seek- 
ing only to make its works accessible to the many thousands of Nature lovers 
thruout the world. 

This book is not sold thru agents, bookstores or dealers. It can be obtained 
only from the National Geographic Society. The price of this two-volume book 
is $5.00 per set, postpaid in the United States and Possessions. 

These books are suitable for both home, school and libraries. They will make 
a very useful and valuable Christmas present. 
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Educational Leadership In The Elementary School 


Reinhold W. Goll, principal, James Elverson Jr. High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


The transition of the school principal from inspector to 
educational leader has been completed. Today the principal 
is a trained expert in human engineering. As long as the 
school was concerned primarily with the three R’s, the 
principal’s duty could be confined to inspecting the results 
of such instruction. But when the school aims at developing 
dynamic citizenship in its product, the importance of the 
principal rises enormously because of his key position in the 
scheme of education. 
ahiainieae eb ahhe. The office of the principal is the focus of all the forces 

and agencies working in behalf of the children in school, 
The principal is in constant and intimate contact with the children, the teachers, 
the superintendent and his staff, the Board of Education, the Community, and 
all other agencies involved in education. If all these forces are to cooperate 
effectively to provide the best education possible, a coordinator with rich qualities 
of leadership is necessary. The principal is that coordinator. 


The principal should judge his success by the real educational growth of the 
pupils in his school. This can only be attained by continued professional develop- 
ment and growth of the teachers, a major function of the principal. Development 
and growth of both pupils and teachers can never come from orders issued and 
commands obeyed. These result from cooperative enterprise, planning, endeavor, 
and analysis of results by all concerned. Interest, ability, and initiative must 
be respected and encouraged wherever found. 


This requires a high order of educational leadership. The principal must be 
more than a “yes man.” The intelligence and capacity of the principal must be 
fully capitalized by the superintendent. The principal must receive as well 
as extend full opportunity to participate in the formulation of educational policy. 

More than ever the principal must be professionally minded and give continued 
attention to his own growth. High or the list of activities that contribute to this 
end is the principal’s association with his colleagues. The opportunities offered 
for the exchange of professional opinion and practise, and for the advancement 
of education by Local, State, and National Associations and Departments of 
Elementary School Principals, is of prime importance and should be accepted as 
a professional obligation by all principals. 








Make your plans now to attend the Conference on Elementary 
Education, New York University, July 1-15, 1938. Be sure to read 
the application blank on page 94. — 

The number attending this Conference is to be limited to 250 
persons. First come, first serve. 
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School Newspapers 


(Eprror’s Nore—The Department of Elementary School Principals 
receives copies of many school newspapers. Many principals are 
exchanging their newspapers with other schools. This page is de- 
yoted to the “School Newspapers” which headquarters has received 
so far this year.) 


The School News—The Richmond Grade School, 
Richmond, Kansas, is operated as a community of which 
the pupils of that school are citizens. They are taught to 
feel the responsibility of citizenship and to respond to the call 
of duty. They have their own police department, fire de- 
partment, orchestra, glee clubs, athletic teams, workshop, 
and newspaper. Each child feels that he is personally responsible for the success 
of the school community. 

The Richmond Grade School has an enrolment of 89 pupils with four 
teachers. The community is one of which a majority of the people are college 
educated, it has a national bank, three churches with large memberships and 
attendances, a strong Chamber of Commerce, a strong City Council, a population 
of 450 of which all are ardent school boosters. 

Mr. Leslie L. Norton, principal of the school, is sponsor of The School News, 
the school publication, which is published weekly by the students of the school. 
The purpose of the paper is to offer an outlet for original expression, creative 
writing, art and any kind of work of merit. The reading public serves as a 
motivation for perfection in each department of the school community. The 
pupils are proud of their publication and are prompt in its organization each week. 

The Whittier Quarterly—Whittier School of which Miss Lillian Lam- 
brecht is principal, publishes the Whittier Quarterly three times a year, the 
issues being an autumn, a winter, and a spring number. Except for the typing 
of the stencils, all work is conducted by the pupils of the school. 

ok: &. - 





LESLIE L. NORTON 


Other splendid school newspapers which have come to headquarters this fall 
are: The Fortnightly, published by the Elmsford Elementary School, Elmsford, 
New York, of which E. L. January is principal; The Cypress School, published 
by the Cypress School, Johnstown, Pennsylvania, of which W. F. Grunizer is 
principal; Web-Stirrings, a publication of the Daniel Webster School, New 
Rochelle, New York, of which Harold V. Baker is principal; Busy Bee, pub- 
lished by the Ninety-Second Street School, Los Angeles, California, of which 
Jane C. Orr is principal; The Bulletin, a publication of the California Elemen- 
tary Principals Association, Bay Section; The Osgood School, published by the 
Osgood School, Medford, Massachusetts, of which Mrs. Elizabeth T. Newell is 
principal; the Reflector, a publication of Cooke School, Detroit, Michigan, of 
which Earl R. Laing is principal; Oakhurst Oracle, published by Oakhurst 
School, Clarksdale, Mississippi, Gabriel Houston, principal; The Salina Junior 
Journal, published by the Salina Grade Schools, Salina, Kansas; and a School 
Bulletin published by the Patrick Henry School, Norfolk, Virginia, of which 
Lillian Johnson is principal. 
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News Received At Headquarters 


*The Executive Committee of the 
West Virginia Elementary Principals 
Association, at its meeting September 
25 at Charleston, selected the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Year- 
book Committee: W. E. Lawson, 
chairman, McKinley School, Parkers- 
burg; W. F. Cline, Park School, 
Parkersburg; C. Darl Long, Cammack 
School, Huntington; Byron Miller, 
East Park School, Fairmont; Estella 
Scharff, Edgington School, Wheeling; 
Rex Smith, Morgantown; and H. Cliff 
Hamilton, Assistant Supervisor Ele- 
mentary Schools, Charleston. Head- 
quarters wishes this committee much 
success in the preparation of the new 
Yearbook of the West Virginia Ele- 


mentary Principals Association. 


*A beautiful new school building in 
Evansville, Indiana was dedicated Fri- 
day, September 24, 1937. Carl W. 
Lemme, State Enrolment Chairman 
for the D.E.S.P. is principal of this 
Washington School. This beautiful 
modern building of American Colonial 
design stands as evidence of the fact 
that Evansville has built for the future. 


*R. H. Richards, State Enrolment 
Chairman for the D.E.S.P. and prin- 
cipal, Lincoln Elementary School, 
Huntington, W. Va., has sent to head- 
quarters a tentative outline of the 
Program of the Cabell County Ele- 
mentary Principals’ Association, which 
meets on the Third Monday of each 
month. The topics for the forthcoming 
meetings are as follows: November 
15 — Progressive Education Trends; 
December 20—Reporting Pupil Pro- 
gress to Parents; January 17—Annual 
vs Semi-annual Promotions; February 


21—Methods and Technics of Requi- 


sitioning, Allocating, Reporting, and 
Delivering School Supplies; March 
21—Manuscript vs Cursive Writing, 
and April 18—Libraries. 


* Headquarters appreciates receiving 
the names of the new officers of Prin. 
cipals Clubs as they are elected each 
year. Below we are listing the new 
officers of Clubs which have recently 
been sent to us: 

New Haven, Connecticut, Prin. 
cipals Club: President, Albert Harder: 
and Secretary, Mrs. Lillian Huber, 
(Thanks to Miss Elizabeth Malcolm.) 

Elementary Principals Club of 
Birmingham, Alabama: President, Vir- 
gil Wilder; Vice President, George 
Cox; Secretary-Treasurer, R. Voyt 
Hill; and Executive Committee Mem- 


bers, E. B. Calhoun and H. B. Norton. 


Elementary Principals Club of 
Cleveland, Ohio: President, Agnes 
Ziska, Charles Dickens School; Vice 
President, Georgiana Downing, Robert 
Fulton School; Secretary, Laura H. 
Henschen, Landon School; Treasurer, 
Mary Fitzpatrick, Waring School ; and 
Members at Large, Anne E. Burgess, 
Doan School; Mary F. Keyes, Mill 
School, and Edna Morgan, Paul 
Revere School. 

Nebraska Elementary Principals As- 
sociation: President, Mary Austin, 
Omaha; Secretary, Maude Compton, 
Omaha; Treasurer, Alta Jackson, Lin- 
coln. 

Iowa Elementary Principals Asso- 
ciation: President, Marjorie Walters, 
Cedar Rapids; Vice President, J. R. 
Fitzgerald, Sioux City; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Georgia Quigley, De 
Moines. 

New Jersey Elementary Principals 
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Association: President, Floyd A. Pot- 
ter, Atlantic City; Vice President, 
Anna C. Scott, Leonia; Secretary, Al- 
bert L. Hartman, Montclair; Treas- 
urer, Ethel M. Pultz, Long Branch. 


*Miss Sarah O. Whitlock, princi- 
pal, Lincoln School, New Brunswick, 
N. J., was elected president of the 
New Jersey State Teachers Association 
at its meeting November 12, 13 and 14. 
Miss Whitlock is also principal of the 
Elementary Demonstration School con- 
nected with the Rutgers University and 
was the first woman president of the 
Rutgers School of Education Alumni 
Association. She is the third woman 
to head the State Teachers Association 
and she succeeds Dr. Leon N. Neulen, 
Superintendent of the Camden Schools, 
who has been president for two years. 


*A Century of Progress in Educa- 
tion, a booklet published by the Avon- 
dale School, Birmingham, Ala., in 
honor of American Education Week, 
has just been received at headquarters. 
This splendid publication was _pre- 
pared by the Art Club under the direc- 
tion of Rebecca Llewellyn, Art In- 
structor and printed by the Industrial 
Arts Department under the leadership 
of George L. Gammon. Mr. J. D. 
Williams is principal of the Avondale 
School and it was thru his splendid 
cooperation and that of his teachers, 
that this book was made possible. 


*The Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
Teachers Club is sponsoring a program 
of Public Relations this year. Some of 
the things which are planned are: A 
page of school activities, acticles and 
pictures each week in the Sunday 
Herald; broadcasts by members of the 
Board of Education, superintendents, 
supervisors, parents, and others; form 


letters to be enclosed each month with 
the report cards, acquainting the par- 
ents with the changes in Curriculum, 
etc. Headquarters wishes to thank 
Miss Edna M. York for this informa- 


tion. 


*The California Elementary School 
Principals’ Association, Bay Section, 
has been holding many splendid meet- 
ings. The first executive meeting was 
held in Oakland on September 2. A 
tentative program for the year was 
outlined and the following committees 
were appointed: Membership, Year- 
book, Budget and Professional Study. 


At the Richmond Conference, at 
which Miss Helen Heffernam, Chief, 
Division of Elementary Education, 
presided, Mrs. Gladys Potter and Mr. 
Forrest Mitchell contributed splendid 
material. The Conference was _at- 
tended by approximately two hundred 
principals, each of the thirteen counties 
of the Bay Section being represented. 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Dr. Walter F. Dexter, was 
enthusiastically greeted as guest speaker 
of the luncheon session. 


*Miss Mate G. Hunt, Librarian, 
Winnetka School, Dallas, Texas, has 
sent to headquarters a copy of the pro- 
gram — Library Section T. 8S. T. A. 
Among the outstanding speakers were: 
Mattie Ruth Moore, Librarian, Sam 
Houston Elementary School ; and Mar- 
garet Sheers, Librarian, Panhandle 
High School. Mrs. Elnora Edgar 
Buchanan, President, Texas Library 
Association, will be toastmistress at the 
luncheon, and Dr. Louis Shores, Direc- 
tor, Library School, George Peabody 
College, and Merrill Bishop, Director, 
Junior High Schools, San Antonio, will 
be the speakers. 
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Life Membership 

in the 

Department of Elementary 
School Principals 


The Life Membership Division of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, Herbert C. Hansen, chairman, wishes to extend to the members of 
the Department a most cordial invitation to become a life member of this very 
fine group. 

A life membership costs $50.00 and payments may be made in full or in 
deferred payments of $5.00 or $10.00 per year. The money from this source 
goes into the Permanent Fund of the Department, and the interest on this small 
fund is used to partially pay the current expenses. Two dollars added to your 
membership dues for 1937-38 may be applied on your first payment. Write to 
headquarters, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., for a life member- 
ship blank. 


A gold key, button or pin is given to each life member. 








CONFERENCE APPLICATION BLANK 


Second Annual Conference on Elementary Education 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
July 1 to July 15, 1938 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


I wish to become a member of this conference. 
I wish (do not wish) college credit. 


Enclosed is $5.00.* Kindly make hotel reservation for me. Check choice: 


(— Single room. [j Double room (twin beds). [] Double room (double bed). 


Address 


Position 


*The check should be made out to the Prince George Hotel, New York City. Mail application and 
check to Miss Eva Pinkston, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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The New Books 


Teaching Arithmetic in the Elementary 
School by Dr. Robert Lee Morton has been 
designed for teacher-education courses in 
the methods of elementary arithmetic, grad- 
uate courses in the psychology and method 
of arithmetic and for superintendents and 
principals of elementary schools, elementary 
supervisors, teachers, curriculum special- 
ists, professional service libraries. It por- 
trays the role of arithmetic in the activities 
of children, and indicates the place of arith- 
metic in the curriculum of the primary 
grades. The author emphasizes the rela- 
tion between numbers rather than memory 
by building arithmetic on concrete experi- 
ences and applying it to the solution of in- 
teresting problems. This book is published 
by Silver Burdett Company, New York City. 


x *k *& 


Auditorium work has long been recog- 
nized as a means of achieving the aims of 
citizenship. Thru it pupils are given ideals 
and attitudes as well as training in prac- 
tical citizenship. School Auditorium Pro- 
grams by Pearl Julia Burke, Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, is a teachers’ manual 
and reference book. It presents the aims 
and organization of auditorium work, and 
gives programs for each month of the school 
year. The programs are organized around 
important dates in the fields of history, sci- 
ence, art, music, and literature. Holidays 
and special days are recognized also. 


x *k * 

A sequel to the book Home, by Waddell, 
Nemec, and Bush, Helpers is a simple and 
interesting introduction to social science for 
use in primary grades. Its stories are built 
around a study of various types of com- 
munity life and occupations that are famil- 
iar to children. As the title implies, the 
book stresses thruout the interdependence 
of individuals and groups. 

Helpers is profusely illustrated and, as 
shown by the page-by-page list of new 
words, the vocabulary is well within the 
reading range of young children. 


Who Knows, a little primer, has just 
been published in the Child Development 
Readers series to follow the pre-primer in 
schools that want to give even greater em- 
phasis to reading readiness. This booklet, 
edited by Julia Letheld Hahn, presents both 
pictures and text and leads the child to 
blend the interest in picture stories that 
he has developed in picture-story read- 
ing into interest in reading word stories. 
This little primer is a fine combination of 
picture-interpretation and _ text-reading. 
The words employed are simple, yet pro- 
vide a good working vocabulary for a be- 
ginner. They are used sparsely in the first 
section of the book, thus allowing the child 
to direct his attention more fully to the pic- 
tures. As the book progresses the concepts 
on each page are more numerous, and in- 
stead of one idea, a series of ideas is pre- 
sented to the child. The pictures, them- 
selves, provide many object lessons. They 
are so well drawn and colored that every 
child will enjoy them. 

The Teachers’ Edition of Who Knows 
shows how the book, tho planned for use 
in the Child Development Series, can be 
used by the beginners with any series. To 
further the usefulness of this book, a prac- 
tise book entitled Fun With Pictures is avail- 
able. This book can be purchased from 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 


x &k * 


Child Psychology by Fowler D. Brooks, 
gives a clear, well-rounded account of the 
whole child to the age of twelve years, in- 
cluding all of the manifold phases of his 
growth, development, and living. The au- 
thor makes many practical and skillful ap- 
plications to actual problems of child de- 
velopment and the book is for that reason 
particularly valuable to educators and stu- 
dents of education, in fact to all persons 
concerned with the care and training of 
children. Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton, has published this book. 


Come to Atlantic City and help us celebrate “McGuffey Night.” 
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Let us keep in mind that the most 
beautiful gift that we can give to our 
children, the best gift that we can give 
to our nation, the greatest gift we can 
give humanity is to send forth the gen- 
eration of children for whom we are 
responsible, with their hearts filled 
with the joy of loving and serving. 
Then truly will they hear the song of 
the Christmas angels and—then will 
our Christmas giving descend to their 


children’s children. 


—ELIZABETH HARRISON. 
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